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dividuals  believe  here  anld  there,  especially 
those  who  have  not  seen  the  meaning  of 
opinions  which  they  espouse.  What  our 
church  leaders  are  concerned  about  (the 
bishops  have  debated  this  matter  at  their 
meetings)  is,  What  does  this  aggressive 
Adventist  propaganda  really  mean,  and 
where  will  it  lead? 

Methodism  is  in  a providential  position 
to  render  real  service  to  the  church  and 
the  kingdom  at  this  point.  Compared  with 
the  Baptist,  the  Presbyterian,  and  even 
the  Congregational  Church,  this  doc- 
trine has  made  little  progress  among  us. 
It  has  made  no  progress  in  our  schools, 
where  men  know  Methodist  doctrine.  Not 
merely  has  our  traditional  Arminianism 
saved  us  from  this  recrudescent  Calvin- 
ism, but  our  whole  confident  emphasis  on 
dwells  in  men  and  works  through  men  by  the  inclusive  gospel  and  the  all-sufficient 
His  Spirit  and  depends  upon  men.  Rather  power  of  the  Spirit.  There  are  journals 
it  would  be  an  absolute  Sovereign  coming  in  our  sister  churches  whose  editors  know 
from  without,  working  His  ends  by  sheer  the  peril  of  the  situation  but  do  not  dare 
power.  to  come  out  in  frank  and  thorough  dis- 

Who  can  face  these  facts  withont  real-  cussion  because  of  the  strength  of  the  op- 
izing  that  premillennialism  is  far  more  position  and  the  character  of  the  warfare 
than  a dispute  about  indifferent  opinions?  which  it  would  wage.  We  are  free  to  take 
It  is  a complete  system  of  theology  and  its  up  this  matter  in  volume  and  journal, 
thoroughgoing  adoption  would  mean  a And  we  shall  serve  othet  churches  as  well 
radical  change  in  any  of  the  great  church-  as  our  own  by  so  doing.  We  do  not  want 
es.  Especially  would  that  be  true  of  controversy.  We  do  not  wish  to  deny  to 
Methodism,  because  premillennialism  is  others  their  right  of  opinion.  But  we 
fundamentally  Calvinistic  in  its  concep-  have  been  silent  too  long  over  against  a 
tion  of  God  and  man  and  salvation.  group  that  has  been  aggressive,  dogmatic. 

There  are  some  who  may  say,  I am  a and  intolerant,  making  for  division  in  the 
premillennialist  and  I do  not  hold  all  church  wherever  it  has  gained  sufficient 
these  ideas  nor  draw  all  these  conclusions,  strength,  and  undermining  the  great  ideals 
That  may  well  be.  The  writer  is  not  deal-  on  which  our  church  life  rests.  Our  in- 
ing  with  individual  premillennialists  and  terest  is  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  it  is 
is  certainly  not  judging  them.  And  the  time  that  we  made  clear  to  the  church 
church  is  not  concerned  with  what  in-  where  this  doctrine  leads. 
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the  salvation  of  the  world  or  the  bringing 
in  of  the  kingdom.  God  does  not  intend  to 
save  the  world  by  such  spiritual  means, 
bnt  by  force,  by  supernatural,  irresistible 
power.  The  spiritual  means  are  failing 
and  will  fail.  Not  the  Christ  of  the  gos- 
pel and  of  Calvary,  not  the  indwelling 
Christ  working  hy  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  to 
save  this  world,  hut  a Monarch  at  the 
head  of  His  armies,  crushing  revolt  and 
setting  up  a literal  throne,  just  as  the 
Jews  expected  of  old.  The  gospel  takes 
second  place  as  the  power  of  God  unto  sal- 
vation. 

Finally,  as  premillennialists  we  should 
have  to  give  up  a large  part  of  the  stirring 
message  that  has  come  to  us  in  the  new 
emphasis  on  stewardship.  Our  Redeemer 
God  would  no  longer  be  that  Lord  who 


Abraham  Lincoln  wonid  have  made 

a great  preacher.  He  possessed  those 
rare  qualities  that  forever  distinguish 
God’s  fighting  ambassadors.  With  pro- 
phetic exactness  he  dipped  into  the  future. 
Like  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  he  lived  far  in 
advance  of  his  contemporaries.  He  had 
the  mystic  mood  of  the  beloved  disciple, 
the  uncompromising  conviction  of  the 
apostle  Paul,  the  unflinching  devotion  to 
duty  of  Savonarola,  the  humility  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  the  relentless  energy  of 
John  Wesley,  and  a passionate  yearning 
for  truth  so  characteristic  of  God’s 
preachers  everywhere.  His  crowning 
viiTue  was  an  invincible  faith  in  God  and 
in  the  right.  He  was  often  perplexed  but 
never  dismayed.  He  was  often  melancholy 
but  never  pessimistic.  The  black  clouds 
hung  very  low  at  times.  Storms  fre- 
quently gathered  that  threatened  to  break 
into  pieces  the  Union  he  so  much  loved. 
But  he  always  saw  the  silver  lining  of  the 
clouds  and  was  constantly  refreshed  by 
the  rainbows  after  the  storm.  His  buoy- 
ancy during  the  four  years  of  the  Rebel- 
lion was  the  real  miracle  of  the  Civil  War. 
His  cheerfulness  was  the  inevitable  by- 
product of  his  trustful  nature.  It  was 
in  the  strength  of  Abraham  Lincoln’s 
faith  that  the  North  rediscovered  itself 
and  found  the  eourage  sufficient  for  its 
task. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  as  a preacher,  would 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  retaining  the  un- 
divided attention  of  his  congregation.  It 
is  said  that  the  Pilgrim  fathers  inflicted  a 
heavy  penalty  on  the  lapsed  souls  found 
guilty  of  sleeping  in  ehurch.  There  would 
have  been  no  need  of  employing  a sexton 
to  drag  out  the  sleeping  sinners  in  a 


church  where  Lincoln  occupied  the  pulpit. 
People  never  slept  while  Lincoln  was 
doing  the  talking.  And  the  reason  was 
that  he  always  had  something  to  say. 
Quite  frequently  the  gift  of  sleep  in 
church  is  a providential  godsend  to  rescue 
a tired  man  from  the  torture  of  a mean- 
ingless sermon.  For  a man  to  fall  asleep 
in  church  is  sometimes  a convincing  proof 
of  his  superior  wisdom,  and  a warning 
to  the  preacher  that  the  time  has  come 
to  quit  preaching  and  go  to  plowing  corn. 
Folks  never  went  to  sleep  when  Christ 
talked  to  them  and  Lincoln  always  man- 
aged to  keep  his  hearers  awake. 

It  would  have  been  a real  treat  to  hear 
Abraham  Lincoln  give  out  the  pulpit 
notices.  There  would  have  been  no  hem- 
ming or  hawing.  This  gaunt  rail-splitter 
had  a divine  sense  of  proportion.  He 
would  have  regarded  it  as  an  insult  to 
God  to  spend  more  time  in  making  one  or 
two  announcements  than  in  preaching  his 
sermon.  It  wouldn’t  have  taken  him  fif- 
teen minutes  to  inform  the  members  of 
the  Ladies’  Aid  Society  that  they  would 
meet  next  Wednesday  evening  at  seven. 
There  would  have  been  no  unnecessary 
platitudes,  no  uncalled-for  eulogies. 

There  would  have  been  no  lengthy  or 
tiresome  introductions  to  his  sermons.  He 
would  have  felt  under  no  obligation  to 
give  a detailed  outline  of  Old  Testament 
history  before  getting  down  to  his  first 
point.  And  his  last  point  wouldn’t  have 
been  so  far  removed  from  the  first,  with 
respect  to  time  and  place,  but  that  the 
peoplfe  would  know  whence  he  started  and 
whither  he  w’as  going.  His  sermon  would 
have  had  a point  of  vital  contact  with 
folks.  Here  was  a man  who  cared 


precious  little  for  theory.  He  expressed 
himself  most  frequently  in  the  imperative 
mood.  There  was  a decided  definiteness 
about  his  language.  He  drove  home  his 
arguments  with  merciless  logic.  A cursory 
reading  of  his  state  papers  reveals  an  in- 
vincibility of  logic  and  a clearness  of 
style  that  would  prove  a pow'erful  asset 
to  the  preacher  of  today.  His  parishion- 
ers would  have  known  where  he  stood  on 
every  public  question.  They  would  have 
said  with  the  multitude  of  yesterday,  “He 
speaks  as  one  having  authority.” 

With  Lincoln  there  was  no  compromise, 
no  equivocating.  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
no  “reed  shaken  by  the  wind.”  He  was  a 
man  of  principle,  and  as  such  would 
never  have  been  accused  of  “pussyfoot- 
ing.” Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  there 
is  a considerable  amount  of  “hush 
money”  in  circulation  among  the  clergy 
A look  of  warning  from  the  pew  silences 
a great  many  intended  rebukes  from  the 
pulpit.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  pamper  a 
sinner  than  to  wrestle  with  him.  May 
God  be  merciful  to  those  spineless  apos- 
tates of  the  cross  who  live  in  constant 
dread  lest  they  offend  some  member  of 
the  congregation ! These  pulpit  poltroons 
are  the  curse  of  Christendom.  They 
crucify  Christ  every  time  they  open  their 
mouths.  The  great  Preacher  of  Galilee 
never  trembled  in  the  presence  of  His  ad- 
versaries. He  never  hesitated  to  draw 
swords  with  them.  He  was  never  silent 
in  the  presence  of  evil  and  never  ran 
away  from  those  who  disagreed  with  Him. 

From  such  noble,  uncompromising  stock 
came  the  great  emancipator.  As  a 
preacher,  Lincoln  would  have  thrown  the 
money-changers  out  of  the  temple  rather 
than  enter  into  an  ignominious  peace  with 

them.  He  approached  every  problem  of 
his  day  with  the  question,  “Is  it  right?” 
He  had  no  use  for  that  utilitarian  philos- 
ophy that  the  end  justifies  the  means.  .As 
a member  of  the  Illinois  Legislature,  Lin- 
coln was  approached  by  one  of  those 
numerous  political  stool-pigeons  for  the 
purpose  of  persuading  him  to  change  his 
vote  on  a certain  measure  involving  a sac- 
rifice of  morals.  Lincoln  immediately  re- 
plied : 

You  may  burn  my  body  to  ashes  and  scat- 
ter them  to  the  winds  of  heaven;  you  may 
drag  my  soul  down  to  tlie  regions  of  darkness 
and  despair  to  be  tormented  forever;  but  you 
will  never  get  me  to  support  a measure  which 
I believe  to  be  wrong,  although  by  doing  so 
I may  accomplish  that  which  I believe  to  be 
right. 

If  every  preacher  in  the  land  were  com- 
mitted to  the  same  moral  stubbornness  as 
revealed  in  those  burning  words,  the 
church  would  soon  be  lifted  out  of  the 
mire  of  uncertainty  and  vacillation  and 
placed  upon  the  solid  rock  of  enduring 
principle. 

Lincoln  was  qualified  to  preach  because 
he  had  the  consciousness  of  a mission.  He 
knew  th.Tt  God  had  sent  him  into  the 
world  for  a purpose.  The  giant  timbers 
of  the  Kentucky  forests  seemed  to  take  a 
conspicuous  interest  in  the  lad,  and  the 
rustling  leaves  brought  to  young  .Abra- 
ham a message  from  the  skies.  Without 
a telescope  this  barefoot  boy  surveyed  the 
heavens  and  with  eager  impatience  he 
hurried  over  the  “Milky  Way”  and  was 
led  through  realms  of  space  to  the  Great 
White  Throne,  where  God  bade  him  pre- 
pare for  the  struggle  that  was  his.  And 

then,  out  upon  the  Western  prairies,  the 
whispering  winds  and  the  rolling  plains 
and  the  babbling  brooks  continually  re- 
minded him  that  the  God  of  freedom 
would  soon  call  him  to  arms. 

Every  influence  of  nature  brought  to 
the  humble  rail-splitter  the  inescapable 
conviction  that  he  was  to  be  a man  of 
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»IonUii\ . Wlu'U’x  IT  111'  wont,  wliali'x  i'r  lu' 
iliil,  lu'  ilisi'in  iTi'il  I'ri'sli  o\  iiii'iii'c  of  (’hhI’s 
pui'l'iiM’  I'lM'  liis  lit'i'.  His  ili'toniiiiiat ion 
to  lirixo  slaxi'i'v  from  tlu'  land  was  not  a 
I'lianoo  I'lnolion.  Tlu'  ofl-ri'i'alli'd  inridont 
in  till'  slaxo  I'ity  of  New  Orleans  is  an  il- 
lustration of  till'  vontli  who  was  hei'inn- 
iiiK  ineroasinul V consrious  of  the  ineaninn! 
of  his  life  and  the  mission  to  whieh  he 
had  heen  failed.  NN'ith  hnrnini'  indigna- 
tion l.ineoln  saw  those  erinjjinfj  slaves 
sold  to  the  hijihest  hidder.  and  with  every 
tiher  of  his  hody  vibrant  with  holy  wratli, 
he  fried  out,  "If  ever  1 get  a ehanee  to  hit 
that  thing  1 will  hit  it  hard.”  Once  again, 
when  l.ineoln  was  returning  home  from 
an  aholitionist  meeting,  adilrcssed  by  Dr. 
Peter  .VUers,  he  solemnly  declared  to  his 
accompanying  frieiuls,  “Gentlemen:  you 
may  he  suriirised  and  think  it  strange, 
hut  when  the  doctor  was  describing  the 
ei\il  war,  1 distinctly  saw  myself  as  in 
second  sight,  hearing  an  important  part 
in  that  struggle.”*  The  following  morning 
Lincoln  came  into  his  law  ottice  with  a 
haggard  appearance.  His  face  bore  evi- 
dences of  a night  spent  in  anguished  eon- 
teinplation.  Turning  to  his  law’  partner, 
he  said,  “I  am  unable  to  shake  from  my- 
self the  convietion  that  I shall  be  involved 
in  that  tragedy.”! 

Within  Lineoln’s  heart  the  “still,  small* 
voice”  had  spoken,  and  from  that  hour 
his  mission  in  life  w’as  fixed.  He  knew 
that  God  had  called  him.  He  knew  also 
that  he  had  answ’ered  the  call.  Lincoln 
had  felt  the  hand  of  God  upon  his  shoul- 
der. For  many  days  and  nights,  through 
many  years  he  had  heard  the  melancholy 
pleading  of  America’s  suffering  slaves  and 
seen  the  finger  of  God  pointing  at  him_  as 
much  as  to  say,  “Thou  art  the  man !”  Out 
of  the  throes  of  such  mental  torture  great 
preachers  are  born,  and  for  that  rea- 
son Lincoln  would  have  made  a great 
preacher. 

Too  many  young  men  come  to  their 
senior  year  in  college  with  but  a hazy  and 
indefinite  thought  of  the  future.  When 
the  thrill  of  Commencement  is  over,  and 
the  four  years  of  drifting  are  at  an  end, 
the  young  man  says,  “I  guess  I’ll  preach.” 
The  lack  of  a definite  call  into  the  busi- 
ness or  political  world  is  construed  by 
him  as  a call  into  the  ministry.  But 
preaching  is  not  a guessing  game.  A man 
must  have  what  Abraham  Lincoln  had — 
the  consciousness  of  a mission.  The 
preacher  must  have  a conviction  that  God 
has  some  one  thing  for  him  to  do,  which 
if  he  left  it  undone  would  constitute  an 
insult  to  the  God  who  made  him. 

These  guessing  preachers  send  for  a 
theological  catalogue  and  the  next  few 
years  are  spent  in  the  seminary.  From 
that  institution  they  go  out  to  fill  their 
respective  pulpits.  They  have  been  trained 
for  the  ministry  but  were  never  ealled 
into  the  ministry.  They  are  theological 
phonographs,  re-echoing  the  academic  lec- 
tures of  the  classroom  to  their  soul-hun- 
gry congregations.  Before  long  they  real- 
ize that  productive  preaching  is  more 
than  guesswork.  Attractive  offers  are 
made  to  enter  one  of  the  more  lucrative 
professions  and  they  leave  their  pulpits. 

Men  w’ho  have  received  a trumpet  call 
from  God  to  preach  the  gospel  can  never 
be  tempted  to  sell  insurance  or  become 
book  agents ! Lincoln  couldn’t  be  side- 
tracked. He  received  at  one  time  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  governorship  of  the 
newly  eonstituted  Oregon  Territory,  but 
immediately  declined.  The  morning  fol- 
lowing his  famous  speech  at  Cooper  In- 


* J.  W.  Hill,  ‘‘Airaham  Lincoln,  Man  of 
God.” 

t Ida  Tarbell,  “Life  of  Lincoln.” 


slitulc,  in  which  he  laid  heforc  his  couii- 
Irymcn  I he  issue  of  civil  and  political 
freedom  to  which  he  had  heen  called, 
Krasins  Corning,  president  of  the  New 
York  Central  Hailroad,  interviewed  him 
in  Ids  Imlel  and  otVered  him  the  position 
of  general  eonnsel  at  a salary  of  ten  thou- 
sand a year.  But  once  again  Lincoln  re- 
fused. He  had  made  up  his  mind.  For 
weal  or  foi'  woe  his  life  must  he  spent 
in  an  attempted  solution  of  (he  slave 
(luestion.  He  steadfastly  refused  to  com- 
promise his  time  or  strcnglli  in  any  oilier 
work. 

11  is  often  declared  that  the  ministry  is 
sulTering  a shortage  of  available  men.  A 
more  serious  crisis  is  the. one  which  has 
to  do  with  the  pulpits  already  occupied 
by  men  who  lacii  that  definite  conscious- 
ness of  a mission  so  characteristic  of  the 
life  of  .\hraham  Lincoln.  The  eman- 
cipator had  a profound  sense  of  the  call 
to  a great  and  divine  service  to  humanity. 
His  obedience  to  that  call  made  him  the 
man  of  the  ages  and  one  of  God’s  greatest 
preachers.  When  every  preacher  in  every 
pulpit  throughout  the  land  is  driven  on 
by  the  irrepressible  conviction  that  God 
has  sent  him  he  will  burn  his  sermons 
of  compromise  and  will  proclaim  with 
consuming  passion  and  indomitable  cour- 
age the  voice  of  God.  Thus  shall  the  min- 
istry be  redeemed  and  men  shall  be  saved. 

Lincoln  possessed  still  other  qualities 
that  would  have  fitted  him  for  an  eminent 
career  in  the  ranks  of  the  ministry.  He 
practised  Christ’s  gospel  of  forgiveness. 
He  made  a place  in  his  cabinet  for  Will- 
iam H.  Seward  and  retained  him  as  secre- 
tary of  state  even  after  the  latter  had  ad- 
dressed a note  to  the  President  offering  to 
assume  the  obligations  and  duties  of  the 
executive  because  of  his  own  (Lincoln’s) 
shortcomings  in  that  respect.  Most  men 
would  have  summarily  dismissed  a sub- 
ordinate who  would  thus  attempt  to 
usurp  the  prerogatives  of  his  superior. 
But  Lincoln  smilingly  forgave  the  man. 

During  one  of  the  darkest  hours  of  the 
Civil  War  a change  in  the  cabinet  became 
an  immediate  necessity.  The  secretary  of 
war,  Simon  Cameron,  had  failed  to  meet 
the  exacting  demands  of  the  situation. 
Lincoln  appointed  in  his  place  Edwin  M. 
Stanton,  who  was  known  far  and  wide  as 
a Lincoln-hater.  Stanton  frequently  re- 
ferred to  Lincoln  as  “the  human  gorilla.” 
With  contempt  he  expressed  his  wonder 
whj’  gamesters  should  go  to  Africa  in 
search  of  the  anthropoid  ape  when  they 
could  find  such  a perfect  model  in  the 
White  House.  l.ineoln  forgave  his  secre- 
tary of  war  for  those  stinging’insults.  Per- 
haps it  was  that  divine  forbearance  that 
finally  won  the  heart  of  Edwin  Stanton, 
who  stood  by  the  bedside  of  the  murdered 
President  and  when  the  last  breath  of  life 
had  passed,  turned  to  the  silent  group  of 
friends  in  the  bedroom  and  said  in  a 
quiet  whisper,  “And  now  he  belongs  to 
the  ages.” 

No  other  man  in  public  life  has  ever 
been  persecuted  and  maligned  as  was 
Abraham  Lincoln.  He  was  rebuked  and 
reviled,  but  “he  opened  not  his  mouth.” 
His  political  enemies  lashed  him  with 
their  abusive  tongues,  but  the  forgiving 
occupant  of  the  White  House  never  an- 
swered back.  His  motto  was,  “Charity  to 
all  and  malice  toward  none.”  Time  and 
time  again  he  pardoned  offending  soldiers. 
His  forgiving  grace  softened  the  stern  de- 
mands of  military  discipline  and  a multi- 
tude of  mothers  thanked  God  for  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  the  man  who  knew  how  to 
forgive  those  who  trespassed  against  him. 
How  beautifully  the  words  of  Portia  ap- 
ply to  this  man  who  had  learned  the  art 
of  forgiveness: 


^ ' 

The  (iimlily  of  iiici'cy  i.s  not  slniiiicd, 

It  (lro]>i><'th  IIS  the  gentle  I'liln  I'l'oiii  lieiivei 
I'pon  the  pliiee  lieneiilli.  It  Is  twice  liless'd; 
It  Idessetli  liliii  tliiit  gives  mid  him  that  takes 
'TIs  niighliest  In  the  mightiest;  It  heeomes 
The  thrimed  niimareh  heller  than  his  crown. 

Had  Lincoln  heen  a preacher  he  woul 
have  heen  a praying  preacher.  Back  it 
his  tender  years,  out  there  in  the  Wesleri 
eonntry,  when  his  mother  was  laid  awa 
in  a roughly  hewn  pine  collin,  he  woiih 
steal  away  in  his  loneliness  to  lliis  treas 
ui-ed  grave  and  would  there  ask  God  t 
help  him  he  the  kind  of  hoy  his  molhei 
would  want  him  to  he.  And  later  in  th 
White  House,  when  the  armies  of  th 
Nortli  and  South  were  bleeding  and  dying 
this  veteran  of  the  cross  would  spent 
hours  upon  his  knees.  Few  men  have  fcl 
their  dependence  uimn  the  providence  o 
Almighty  God  as  did  Abraham  Lincoln. 
When  the  Master,  troubled  in  spirit  be- 
cause of  the  desertion  of  some  of  His  dis- 
ciples, asked  the  twelve  if  they  too  were 
going  to  betray  Him,  Peter  immediately 
replied,  “Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go? 
Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.”  Lin- 
coln often  declared,  “I  am  driven  to  my 
knees  because  there  is  nowhere  else  to 
go.”  He  realized  that  in  God’s  strength 
alone  could  he  ever  hope  to  bring  to  a 
fruitful  consummation  the  struggle  fo“ 
human  liberty.  His  prayer  life  gave  him 
an  abiding  faith.  On  leaving  his  home  in 
Springfield  to  assume  the  duties  of  Pres- 
ident, he  addressed  the  following  words 
of  farewell  to  his  friends: 

I now  leave,  not  knowing  when  or  whethe 
ever  I shall  return,  with  a task  before  m 
^greater  than  that  which  rested  upon  Wash- 
ington. Without  the  assistance  of  that  Divine 
Being  who  ever  attended  him,  I cannot  succeed. 
With  that  assistance,  I cannot  fail.  Trustin 
in  Him  who  can  go  with  me  and  remain  with 
you  and  be  everywhere  for  good,  let  us  con- 
fidently hope  that  all  will  yet  be  well.  To  His 
care  commending  you,  as  I hope  in  your  pray- 
ers you  will  commend  me,  I bid  you  an  af- 
fectionate farewell. 

It  has  been  said  that  Lincoln  would  have 
made  a great  preacher.  Indeed  he  was  a 
great  preacher.  True,  he  was  never  or- 
dained by  the  hands  of  the  bishop. 
Neither  was  Jesus  Christ.  Both  men 
preached  glad  tidings  to  the  poor.  Both 
men  saw  that  a house  divided  against  it- 
self could  not  stand.  Both  were  servants 
of  God,  and  were  ordained  by  Him  to  pro- 
claim His  gospel.  Christ  upon  the  Mount 
of  Olives  and  Lincoln  upon  the  battlefield 
of  Gettysburg  breathed  upon  the  people 
the  voice  of  God.  To  be  ordained  by  the 
bishop,  without  having  been  previously 
ordained  by  God,  makes  of  the  so-called 
minister  a wolf  in  sheep’s  clothing.  If 
one  is  ordained  by  God  to  preach  the 
gospel  it  makes  but  little  difference 
whether  the  hands  of  the  bishop  are 
placed  upon  his  head  or  not.  The  author- 
ity to  preach  does  not  come  from  the 
bishop.  The.  authority  to  preach  comes 
from  God. 

Lincoln  was  ordained  to  preach  in  the 
“secret  place  of  the  Most  High.”  He 
walked  humbly  before  God.  He  bore  th 
sorrows  of  his  people.  He  forgave  his 
enemies.  He  refused  to  sit  in  the  sea' 
of  the  scornful.  He  went  the  second  mile. 
He  exercised  patience  and  mercy.  He  was 
a man  of  prayer.  He  cared  less  for  his  life 
than  for  his  convictions.  There  was  a 
note  of  martyrdom  about  his  life  and 
message.  He  died  fighting  for  the  right. 
Memorials  have  been  raised  in  every  coun- 
try to  perpetuate  his  memory.  In  death 
as  in  life  he  goes  on  preaching,  and  lifts 
each  succeeding  generation  to  higher 
levels  of  thought  and  action.  In  word  and 
in  deed  Abraham  Lincoln  was  and  is  one 
of  the  foremost  preachers  of  the  past  two 
thousand  years. 
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